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L.  Emmett  Holt,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
received  his  medical  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  and  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pediatrics  in  that  institution. 
Since  1944  he  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine.  His 
research  interests  have  been  largely  in 
the  field  of  infant  nutrition — the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  fats 
and  most  recently  in  establishing  the 
requirements  for  B  vitamins  and  essen¬ 
tial  amino  acids.  Dr.  Holt  is  active  in 
many  scientific  societies  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  medical  and 
technical  journals  as  well  as  to  mass 
circulation  consumer  periodicals. 


RITION  RESEARCH 


Protein  and  calorie  malnutrition  in  preschool  children  occur  frequently  in  techni- 


The  50th  Anniversary  White  House 
Conference  will  be  the  6th  White  House 
Conference  on  Children.  On  March  27, 
1960,  7,000  participants  will  meet  in 
Washington  to  consider  the  needs  of 
children  in  a  changing  world. 

Conference  members  will  study  how 
family,  religion,  the  arts,  government, 
community  organizations  and  services 
such  as  health  education  and  welfare, 
and  the  behavior  of  adults  in  the  inter¬ 
action  with  children  and  youth  deter 
or  enable  individual  fulfillment. 


The  National  Food  Conference,  a 
group  representing  the  areas  of  food 
production,  processing  and  distribution, 
have  been  busy  planning  a  National 
Youth  Power  Congress.  They  will  em¬ 
phasize  better  eating  habits  for  our 
nation’s  teen-agers  as  the  Congress 
gets  underway  on  February  11,  1960, 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


cally  underdeveloped  countries.  This  complex  problem  is  being  studied  in  terms 
of  emergency  therapy,  clinical  manifestations,  and  long  range  plans  for  prevention. 


— J.  Am.  Dietetic  Assoc.,  Vol.  35,  No.  5, 
p.  441,  (May)  1959. 


Mineral  deficiency  in  kwashiorkor — 
Ten  Guatemalan  children  suffering 
from  kwashiorkor  were  found  to  have 
abnormally  low  blood  levels  of  iron, 
copper,  and  a  low  iron-binding  capacity 
of  blood  serum.  Because  the  children 
meet  no  primary  dietary  deficiency  of 
iron,  the  abnormal  blood  values  are 
thought  to  result  from  alterations  in 
the  metabolism  of  these  minerals  se¬ 
condary  to  protein  depletion.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  in  swine  with  protein 
deficiency  rations. 

— Pediatrics,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  p.  72,  (July) 
1958. 


fore  inadequate  food  supply  has  its 
most  devastating  effect  on  children. 
Protein  deficiency  is  commonplace  in 
technically  underdeveloped  regions 
bringing  with  it  retarded  growth  and 
development,  susceptibility  to  infection, 
and  high  mortality.  Kwashiorkor  is 
protein  malnutrition,  reported  from  64 
parts  of  the  world.  Sources  of  low- 
cost  protein  under  investigation  are 
fish  flour,  soya  and  sunflower  seed 
press  cake,  and  peanut  flour.  Skim 
milk,  made  available  through  UNICEF, 
is  the  dietetic  therapy  of  choice  in  the 
treatment  of  kwashiorkor  and  maras¬ 


jects  do  not  appear  to  store  unorgan¬ 
ized  protein.  Consequently,  an  inade¬ 
quate  daily  protein  intake  has  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  health  of  one  protein 
tissue  at  the  expense  of  another.  In¬ 
fants  receiving  a  cow’s  milk  formula, 
which  furnishes  more  protein  than 
breast  milk,  enjoy  no  special  dietary 
advantages  such  as  growth,  resistance 
to  disease,  rate  of  survival,  state  of 
health,  or  recovery  from  illness. 


— Pediatrics,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  p.  384,  (Feb.) 
1959. 


Plans  for  increasing  protein  production 
— Long  range  plans  for  the  prevention 
of  protein  deficiency  problems  in  pre¬ 
school  children  are  complex.  National 
governments  and  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  FAO,  and  UNICEF  are  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  with  portions  of  the 
task.  The  general  standard  of  living, 
health  education,  family  planning,  and 
improvement  of  a  country’s  protein 
production  are  several  aspects  of  the 
total  problem.  Increasing  the  national 
production  of  protein  by  tropical  dairy 
farming  includes  the  use  of  new  breeds 
of  cattle  which  are  relatively  high  milk 
producers  and  which  are  capable  of 
withstanding  hot  weather. 


— Pediatrics ,  Vol.  54,  No.  2,  p.  227,  (Feb.) 
1959. 


World  nutrition  problems — The  rapidly 
growing  young  of  any  species  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  nutritional  deficiencies.  There¬ 


Dietary  allowance  of  protein  for  infants 
— is  difficult  to  determine.  Human  sub¬ 
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EMOTIONAL  AND  NUTRITIONAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  WEANING 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Tarulli,  Director  of  Nutrition 
The  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago 


One  of  the 
most  challeng¬ 
ing  problems  for 
any  public 
health  nutrition¬ 
ist  is  motivating 
people  to  im¬ 
prove  their  food 
habits.  This  can 
be  achieved 
when  her  co¬ 
workers,  the 
nurses  and  the 
doctors,  are  also 
aware  of  this 
challenge  and  work  through  combined 
effort  to  improve  family  nutrition. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chi¬ 
cago  gives  health  service  to  pregnant 
mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  chil¬ 
dren.  Working  together,  the  nurse  and 
the  nutritionist  try  to  help  the  mothers 
understand  what  foods  her  family 
needs  and  how  she  can  meet  these 
needs  on  her  limited  income.  Since  we 
are  attempting  to  change  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  food  habits  it  necessitates  a 
great  deal  of  understanding  and  teach¬ 
ing  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Today  an  increasing  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced  is  that  of  2-4  year 
old  children  who  have  not  yet  been 
weaned;  children  who  eat  almost  no 
solid  food  but  are  seldom  without  a 
bottle  in  their  hands.  Yet,  the  quantity 
of  milk  which  these  children  receive  in 
a  24-hour  period  rarely  exceeds  one 
quart.  The  picture  they  present  is  of 
pale,  forlorn,  quiet  children,  slightly 
underweight  and  with  poor  muscle  de¬ 
velopment.  When  it  is  possible  to  per¬ 
suade  the  mothers  to  have  blood  ana¬ 
lyses  done  on  these  children,  they  are 
diagnosed  as  being  anemic. 

There  seem  to  be  many  reasons  why 
this  problem  exists  among  the  families 
with  which  we  work.  We  feel  the  main 
reason  is  the  mothers’  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nutritional  and  emo¬ 
tional  needs  of  her  children. 

Another  reason  is  the  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  the  majority  of  these  fami¬ 
lies,  who  have  come  to  Chicago  from 
Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
found  that  many  of  the  people  from 
these  cultures  do  not  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  solid  food  and  milk  from  a  cup 
until  the  children  give  up  the  bottle 
voluntarily.  Also,  it  is  easier  for  the 
mother  to  give  children  a  bottle  than 
it  is  to  wean  them,  especially  if  she 
has  had  one  or  two  babies  since  the 
birth  of  the  pre-school  child. 


We  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  by 
reassuring  the  mother  that  children  do 
need  this  quantity  of  milk  but  that  it 
should  be  offered  at  intervals  in  order 
for  the  children  to  have  an  appetite  for 
other  foods  at  mealtime.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  social  situation,  the 
nationality  and  the  cultural  food  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  family,  we  explain  the 
variety  and  quantity  of  foods  that 
children  need  in  order  to  grow  and  be 
healthy.  Simultaneously,  the  nurse  tries 
to  develop  in  the  mother  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  emotional  needs  of  children 
during  this  difficult  time. 

Our  specific  suggestions  are  the  time- 


The  Navajo 
reservation, 
about  the  size 
of  the  state  of 
West  Virginia, 
lies  in  the  re¬ 
gion  where  the 
four  comers  of 
Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah 
and  Colorado 
meet.  This  is  an 
arid  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  land. 
The  small 
Navajo  hogans  (homes)  which  blend 
into  the  landscape  are  for  the  most 
part  widely  separated.  Some  areas 
are  extremely  isolated.  Many  families 
must  haul  every  drop  of  water  they  use 
great  distances  by  wagon.  The  water 
is  stored  in  wooden  barrels. 

Grazing  of  dairy  cows  has  not  been 
practical  because  of  the  sparsity  of 
grass.  Small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
must  graze  farther  and  farther  from 
the  hogan  as  the  grass  is  eaten.  These 
furnish  some  milk  and,  together  with 
wild  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs,  provide 
most  of  the  meat  supply. 

The  traditional  Navajo  diet  naturally 
reflects  this  environment.  Foods  which 
can  be  produced  on  the  reservation  are 
obviously  limited,  yet  the  Navajo  has 
always  had  an  uncanny  sense  for 
making  the  most  nutritionally  of  these 
available  foods.  In  the  preparation  of 


honoured  ones:  (1)  Offer  milk  from  the 
cup  at  meals  or  after  the  meal.  (2) 
Continue  to  give  the  bottle  at  nap  time 
and  at  bed  time.  (3)  Gradually  put 
less  milk  into  these  two  bottles.  (4) 
Next,  eliminate  the  nap  time  bottle. 
(5)  And  lastly,  eliminate  the  bed  time 
bottle. 

Weaning  from  the  breast  or  the 
bottle  to  the  cup  is  the  first  habit  that 
children  are  called  upon  to  change. 
Most  infants  protest  this  change  but 
some  more  vigorously  than  others.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  happy, 
healthy  infants  will  eat  almost  any 
food  that  is  given  to  them  if  it  is  in 
a  form  which  they  can  swallow  easily. 
All  infants  need  love,  understanding 
and  gentle  support  at  this  time  in 
order  that  they  can  make  this  change 
as  easily  and  happily  as  possible. 


animals  no  part  is  discarded — glands, 
blood,  stomach,  intestines,  tongue,  eyes, 
muscles,  are  all  eaten. 

Intuition  also  serves  the  Navajos  in 
including  such  important  protective 
foods  as  the  wild  leafy  plants,  seeds, 
cactus  and  yucca  fruits,  wild  berries, 
pinon  nuts  and  wild  walnuts  in  their 
diets.  They  are  ingenious  in  contriving 
ways  to  make  these  foods  more  palat¬ 
able.  A  white  clay  found  only  in  a  few 
localities  is  gathered  and  ground  by 
hand  between  stones.  This  powder, 
when  mixed  with  wild  potatoes,  counter¬ 
acts  the  astringent  flavor  and  makes 
them  more  appetizing. 

On  the  reservation,  Indian  corn  is  a 
universally  cultivated  crop.  It  is  grown 
with  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  small 
patches.  Corn  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways — as  a  beverage,  cereal,  vegetable, 
and  bread. 

Fresh  cow’s  milk  is  not  to  be  had  on 
the  reservation.  The  limited  quantity  of 
milk  from  sheep  and  goats  is  seasonal 
and  is  usually  reserved  for  the  very 
young.  With  the  coming  of  the  trading 
posts,  coffee,  sugar,  fat  and  white  flour 
have  become  staple  foods  in  the  diet 
of  many  Navajos.  These  foods  tend  to 
replace  many  of  the  protective  foods 
in  the  traditional  diet.  Studies  reveal 
that  the  teeth  of  Navajo  children  today, 
reared  in  isolated  areas,  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  diet,  are  excellent.  In  sharp 
contrast,  those  eating  the  refined  foods 
show  marked  deterioration. 

(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen ) 
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— a  Hindu  proverb  reminds  us  that 
the  poor  seek  food,  the  rich  seek  an 
appetite  ? 


— that  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
many  school  executives,  installation  of 
vending  machines  increases  the  use  of 
milk  through  the  School  Lunch  Pro¬ 
gram? 


— that  a  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  study  on  why  mothers  breast 
feed  babies  found  college  women  are 
more  apt  to  nurse  their  offspring  than 
are  other  mothers? 


THINGS  YOtJ'lI  LIKE  TO  READ 


Health  Education  in  Schools — 3rd  Ed. 
Ruth  E.  Grout.  Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders.  1958.  $4.75. 

This  revised  third  edition  offers  basic 
information  on  the  health  needs  of 
today  and  the  developments  in  audio¬ 
visual  education  are  well  presented. 
Emphasis  is  on  “how  and  what”  to 
teach  with  many  points  of  view  being 
contributed  by  teachers  and  school 
administrators  from  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Source  materials,  suggested  learning 
experiences,  and  the  teachers  place  in 
group  health  education  are  outlined  in 
the  appendix.  This  book  is  important 
for  any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
group  intent  on  revising  or  setting 
up  a  new  health  education  program. 


Food  Values  In  Shares  And  Weights — 
2nd  Ed.  Clara  Mae  Taylor.  New  York: 
MacMillan.  1959.  $4.00. 

This  enlarged  edition  is  more  than  a 
collection  of  tables  on  the  nutritive 
values  of  food.  The  book  reviews  brief¬ 
ly  the  functions  of  essential  nutrients; 
gives  directions  for  estimating  personal 
calorie  requirements  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  setting  desirable  intakes  of 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins.  There 
are  suggestions  on  how  to  gain  or  lose 
weight.  The  appendix  contains  height- 
weight  tables  for  all  ages  and  growth 
curves  for  school  age  boys  and  girls. 
All  those  who  deal  with  the  problems 
of  food  and  nutrition  will  find  this  a 
valuable  reference. 


— that  the  first  ice  cream  cone  was 
made  by  rolling  up  a  waffle  to  hold  a 
ball  of  ice  cream? 


—that  the  evidence  we  have  of  man’s 
first  million  years  is  to  be  found  in  the 
calcium-bearing  bones  and  teeth  he  left 
behind  ? 


—that  Napoleon  had  all  of  his  meals 
cooked  in  butter? 


—that  the  cost  of  the  nutritional  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  quart  of  milk  would  be  over 
40  cents  if  duplicated  in  other  foods? 


— a  survey  by  the  Society  of  Actuaries 
found  the  average  man  to  be  5  pounds 
heavier  than  the  average  man  of  the 
same  height  in  1929,  but  the  average 
woman  was  about  5  pounds  lighter, 
and  that  reducing  weight  does  prolong 
life  expectancy? 


ENVIRONMENT  AND 
FOOD  HABITS 

( Continued  from  Page  Fifteen ) 

At  boarding  schools  the  Navajo  boys 
and  girls  are  confronted  with  many 
strange  foods.  Cow’s  milk,  butter, 
green  vegetables  (especially  when 
creamed),  and  milk  puddings  present 
particular  problems. 

The  children  at  Intermountain  School 
receive  a  well-balanced  diet  of  simple, 
nutritious  foods.  Navajo  favorites  are 
combined  with  the  unfamiliar  foods 
nutritionists  feel  are  essential  under 
modern  living  conditions.  The  school 
menus  are  studied  in  classrooms,  and 
the  teachers  arrange  for  “tasting  par¬ 
ties”  in  an  effort  to  favorably  pre¬ 
condition  the  students  to  the  foods 
they  will  encounter  in  the  dining  room. 

Their  white  bread  is  a  soya  loaf  made 
especially  for  the  school.  A  half  pint 
of  milk  is  included  in  every  meal.  Milk 
is  also  served  several  times  a  week  as 
an  evening  snack  in  the  dormitories. 
Having  the  milk  refrigerator-cold  and 
drinking  it  through  a  straw  seems  to 
make  acceptance  easier.  Most  of  the 
children  soon  learn  to  enjoy  drinking 
milk  and  eating  the  unfamiliar  foods. 


THE  PROTEIN  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  INFANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

ent  time  about  the  effects  of  various 
levels  of  protein  intake  above  minimal 
protective  levels.  The  long  term  effects 
of  such  diets  need  to  be  evaluated  and 
many  more  studies  on  short  term  stress 
are  needed.  One  can  only  commend  the 
wisdom  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  in  refusing  to  state  recom¬ 
mended  protein  allowances  for  the 
child  under  twelve  months  of  age. 

1.  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances.  Publication 
No.  589.  National  Research  Council,  Washington, 
1958. 

2.  Beach,  E.  F.,  Bernstein,  S.  S.  and  Macy,  1.  C.: 
Intake  of  Amino  Acids  by  Breast-Fed  Infants. 
J.  Pediat.,  19:190,  1941. 

3.  Osborne,  T.  B.  and  Mendel,  L.  F.:  The  Com¬ 
parative  Nutritive  Value  of  Certain  Proteins  in 
Growth  and  the  Problem  of  the  Protein  Mini¬ 
mum.  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  20:351,  1915. 

4.  Tomarelli,  R.  M.  el  al.:  Bioassay  of  the  Nutri¬ 
tional  Quality  of  the  Protein  of  Human  and 
Cow’s  Milk.  J.  Nut.,  68:265,  1959. 

5.  Snyderman,  S.  E.  et  al.:  Observations  on  High 
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